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COUNCIL^ OF ^LAI>INB!G LIBRARJANS . ^Exchange BitjOjiography #3-78 
■ THE OPTBIAL SIZE FOR DISCUSSION GliOUPS 

T. by ' ■■ 



- - ; - ' • "Rpbert M. -Petty * ' " ' 

Department of Educational Tsyphology • 
• University of Illinois 

' ■ ' PREFACE ^' - , . 

In these days of increased public concern with environmental quality, 
^city planners and urban* designers are required to seek ne^/ methods 
\4th which to accanplish their^ goals; As Proshansky, at al (1P70) 
have said, 'Tjannajtig must anticipate future tieedB,.*not just fteet . 
present ones • Planning can be expect^^absio avoid problems (which 
implies that) clear goals are essential, tgat defining meaningful 
goals is c\c3(liplex.." Frequently, therefore,* the planner collaborates 
,>xith professionals fraa .other disciplines— psychologists, educators, 
.socia^.^rorkers, architects/ engineers, sociologists--- as nt?eli as with 
potentiSi client-users j and the process of planning beccmes an 
increasingly ccmplex, interdisciplinary task. IThat all of thi^ 
.means is that planners can no Ic iger function alone, but mxist work * 
in groups. tJnfQTtunately, cooperating in groups is more easily 
suggested t^ian acccraplished^ Cne reason ior this is that often 
peopl^r^e; ne^er ccmf citable nor adept at cpmmunicating in / 
groi^ settaiil?} especially >7hen the discussion is extended bqyond - 
technoSogibal expertise to-include personal feelings and attitudes. 

There are many variables which relate to the successful functioning 
t)f groups Tbut one x^hich is fundamental is-^the size of the group ^ 
IJhfl^i there is no body qf-- literature which specifically relates 
gr-0U]c) sizft/to urban Jilanriing, '€here are tTio areas of research, 
represented by the twd sections .of this- re^n.evT, which might he 
helpful* ' Part I of this paper includes a selection of studies from 
small group research ih experimental social psychology. All of the 
groups in theje references were formed in order to. discuss sonethlng, 
usually ^ref erred to, as a |'human relations probl^." Because this 
,area of research is vast and because the present intention is' not to 
repeat what has, already been adequately reviei-red (see Kare, 1962j 
•Kellgy and Thibaut, 1969; McGrath and Altman, 1966), Part I is ' 
designed to be re'presentative rather 'jhan exhaustive. 

Part H of this report represents aji attempt at a rigorous reviei-r 
of ^the feelings of clinicians and counselors regarding the desired ' 
sise f or grcfups; Maihtaining the^ jargon of these liters, group 
members are variously referred to as "clients, » <^ "patients, " * ' 
^^participants," etc. Undoubtedly seme references are missing by 
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accident/, vjhile others have been qxcl\ided, purposely. This latter, • • 
gr cup .>^includes; instances where theMjriteV may have indicated- a., 
preferred group size, but neglected to explain why ^ particular - ^^i 
. size ijas optijhuuu. In any case,, it is ujj 'tb-the individual user * \ 
of this bibliography to generjalise fran the, reported -findings and * • 
make application to his oim situation. r \ I 



Har.e, A* P, Handbook of- small gr,oup research t York: Free 
. Press, 1962 • . T""! f#» • - 

Kelley, H* and J. W. Thibaut. Group problem solving. -In 
• . Lindzey, g: and Aronson, £• (edsQ,. (Qie handbook of social * 
/ psychology ^ 2nd edition^ vol* Reading, Massachusetts: 

^Addison-Wesley^, 196?'. * - ' ''^ 

ft « 

^ilcGrath, J. E. and I. Altraan. Small group research / Ner^ York: ^ 
' Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 196&. . ^ ^ ^ 

Proshansky, H* Me, XT* H* Ittelson, and L. G* Rivlin (edn\). 
Environmental psychology:. Man and his physical setting a 
Wr^^Yorks holt; Kinehart and Winston, 1970 • ^ \^ 
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Bales, 5k. F, and E» *Bpi?ga-^ta* Size of.gubups as a factor in^ . 
. *sthe intfera'cti on profile. Ir^Hare, A, P., 'Borgatta, E, F.J - .-^ 
-and Bales, Rv F., teds.). sAair groups Nct York: Khopf^ . . 

I 1. Using 'groups varying in si^et..fran two to seven members,' 
^•Bhis '^stvdy sought! to systematize a^et ^f hypotheses regarding 
'the '^elati<yiship betwjeen ^th^ number/^ jh a group^and 

'^ members * scciar interactioi?^ V ^ 

« .« " > ; f * \ , / > 

2'. tThe ta^k fpr each ^oup was, to -discuss a "human relations" 
problem for forty minutes. ^ 



3« Social interactions, were coded by an^ofbserver who was* 



present ;vxith -^he group. ; 



^\ Results ; • As ^roup s'ize^^ increases'^ . \ • ^ 

• ; ""a) interactions involving "tension release"' Increase, 

* b) '"suggest.ioii giving" increases^' " ^ ' . 

c) "shOTxarig solidarity" increas GOT , 

d) ."shccTing tension" decreases, 

e) ^. "shoixing. agreement" decreases, * * ^ ^ 

f) ^ and if ..groups with ^members ar^ not corisideredy 

"giving informatioa". increases while "giving opinion" 
* decreas^es'. ^ ' * • . . * • ' . 

g) - EJvaluati-^e -statements are fe^xer in Jsa^r groups t . 
.h) Larger groups ^are^raore lidcely t o slicw solidarity. 

V • "^he number )f persons who participate at loi^x rates . 
^ increases t ith larger groups. . ' j 

j) Mor$'perso?is are content to "il&teri" in larger groups] 

•Balesi R. F., F.. L. Strodtbeck, T. M. Mills, 'and M. E.'Roseborough. 
' Channels ' of odnmunicatiori in small gr 015)8. American S&ciol> * ' 
^ -ogical ReVieiT ,' 19515 l6,^ 2461-1168. r~> . 

1. The social interaction of group members was studied • 
using the Bales." Interaction Process Analysis. 

2% This study is inieVesting because groups of various types 
^<tere studied,:' experimental groups 'conposed^of students, 
non^tudent comraittees in their natural work settings, 
therapy groups through a se^es of sessions, and diagnostic 
councils operating in a reisearch-clinic sett^g. 

^. The gycups ranged in size from three to ten memberi^ 

)x\ Results ! ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

Tli ^ predicted, as th^ total number of interactions 
which an individual initiate increased,, he^^lso 
tencjed to be the target of more acts, address pix>re * 
acts to' particular others, and- address mor^acts to the 
group as a whole. ^ 
> b) There are no effects Sue to |roup size. 
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Bass, B. H. An analysis of thf^leaderless group discussion. ^ 
• Journal of ^Applied Psychol^^., 19li9, 33, 527-553. T 

1. /this study reported a quantitative investigation of the ' 

/ use of leafier lesX discuss ion^grcups as an aid iri.the selection 
of candidates for leadership poei-tions* . ' ' * , ' 

2. Each group xias ^cqmpesed pf ten ^students randcanly. selected^ • 
frcan educational paycfiology classes?-* . • ^ 

.3. Discussii)n 'topics uere related ,tp.cotu:s'e topics. • ' • 

1|. Results i ^ ^. . * . ' ^ \. ^ ' ' 

"T) I^Vas found that r^/ith s^iit^ble motivation.t^o" 
• coope^rate and- achieve tjie-* goals relevant to the 
problem, k differentiation of functiGn'%ill occur C 
^ . • within^the-^oup ^ (pV 532) . - 
' b) "2n a leaderless group disculsion^^onertask may be'' 
assumed b^r^everal pe'oplej some task;^ may ,be assumed 
by one; '^cme tasks ma^ ndt*l)e^ p.erfoi:med'at all.' These t 
ta^ks include initiation or^f ormulatipn of the problems * 
^ and goals, organization of the grd^p ^s' thinking^ clarify 
ing other individuals ^ Tesponses, Integrating responses 
of several individuals , questioning, motivating others 
to^ respond, accepting or rejecting other ^dividuais' * 
responses, outlining the discussion, ^ummarizij^, - * 
generalizing, obtaining the^ group «s agreement and form- 
ulating conclusions." (p. 53^) . 
c) The- group!' member \iho performs the above tasks most 

frequently will be cfesidered the.lead^ by the other 
l^. group members-* . / - 



\ 




Bas^, B.'M..arid F. Norton » Group sise.and leaderless discussipns. 
. ' Journal. of Applied Psychology. 1951, 35, , ' * 

1. Tp 'assess candidates' f<ir leadership positions, .leadei'less " 

discussion group^ are-^ formed fr air job applicants. 7 ' ' 

• •* * ' '< * 

. 2. Grptips of two, foiir; six, sight, and twelve members were 
studied. ' • * • . 

3. • 'The p\irp.ose pf this study wsm* to investigate the- effects > ' 
of variations In 'group Size of 'initia-lOy leaderless discussions 
on: (L) the mean leadership rating attained by participants on 
supposedly 'absolute' rating scales.; (2). the extlftt of strat- 
ification'which developed, as measured. by the variance in 
leadership ratings attained" by participants ;• (3) the extent of 
' .agreement among raters; and (k) the consistency of' participant' 
behavfor." (p. 399) ^ . . • f 

Ij. Results ; ^ ^ \ ' • 

/ a) AS ^rouf)*si2;e .increased,- members dhaxed fewer 
f leadership traits. ^ • • * ' 
* b) Relative stratification generally increased as 
groups contained more memljers\ 
. ^ c*) Observer' agreement of members ^ ratings was maximal^ 

T-xithr'six-member groups and relatively poor with smaller 
. and larger groups.^ ^ £r 
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^ d) There vere nb systeinat,ic. treiids regarding behaypLpral 
"consistency* ,v ^ ' ^ * ^^-^ 

« • • -*> 

D^vis/ Ji H. Group performance * Reading,, .Massachxis&tts: ' Addison- 
, ' n-Cesley, 19^9'. " \ ; * . " 

!• This book is a very good suranaiy of .many aspects of' 
groups which have been studied exper^miOTtally in' laboratory 
setting?.^ " • , ^' , 

2. Topics cover&d include;* hqr .an individual functions in a 
social context,- a ta^onony'of group task,s, the relative effcct- 
ivenefes of individuals as opposed ^to groups, group struct\ire, . 
and variables affecting group performance (e»g«, size). • 

^ ^ • ■ " , 

3. ' / Regarding- group size ;/ . i \ ' ^ 

a). Advaiiitages of larger groups ;;are Jihat a member is more 
•-^ likely to find another withVjhcm interaction is • 
possible, .while it may be easier f or ?iore' reserved 
member's. So "hid^ in the crotM." 
•b) Disad-^^ntages of larger groups are that subgroups* 
are more- likely to form with goals inconsistent with 
those of the larger group and increased heterogeneity 
may make cor^ehsus. (or agreeiuent) pore difficult. 

Fox, I),, I\ Lorge, P. Welt2,"tod K,, Herrold. -Comparison of 
, decisions ^ijri-^Jten by large and small groups. American - 
Psychologist ^ 1953> 8, 3^1* (abstract) : 

* J. Small groups (six - eight members) and large groups 

(twelve - thirteen* members) spent fifty minutes discussing- 
^a "complex human relations problem." , ' • 

• 2*«w^Th'd discussions were appraised using Lorgg^s ^Quality , 
Points Score. ' y ' ' • - ' 

- 3-. . Results ; . , * ' i 

a) The quality. of trie decisions reache^l by the large 
•v" "groups was supe'rior to" that of the small g3?oaps<; 
* b) Large groups did not experie^^ce any special ^difficulty 

. ^xi establishing channels of conmunication. 

c) These 'flnd'ings contradict previous research. 

. . • • C ^ • / ' ^ 
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.Hai;e, P', " A study of interaction -and consensus in. diiff erent ^ , 
^^i2ed sfoups^. American S&ciological Reviet-; ^ 19^2 > 17, 261-262, 

lo Boy Scouts uere ^divided Jjito groups*>x)f five or ttxelve 
* if members to work on a-^roup disciiasioii p/oblem. - * 

2. - Results ; . - ^ \^ . \ , 

a) The 'major fniiding va^ that consensus^ resulting frdn* 
£rou^ discussion.;^ecreased in the larger groups • • 
•b) There was more opinion .change among members pf small 
. . groups. ' • ' . \^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

^ \ ^ - C-) Group leader^ had more .poi^er to influence group 
members .^in small' groups • • ^- - ' * 

* \ d) In large groups, the lleadBr was not l^s' important 
than other individual members. ' ' ' 

e) Members of large' groui}s wer^mo^t dissatisfied^ 
probably because there'^was less opportunity 'jCqr " » 
J • ' each rtember to present his- ideas-. " ' * . 

ladd, J.'S. Social influence phendiiepa in- a task-oriented gr . ap 
situation. Journal of Abnorma l ^and Soc'ial Psychology, 19583 

. p6, 13-17. ' ^"TT"; .v\. 

* ' * V ' . - • . / , 

!• . This studv investigated the ^"effects of several situational 
variables' cm the phenomena of social influences." ' % 

2. Groups of two, four, and six members were-^^ompared. * 

, . >. E^ch' session lastfed cixty miiiutes and grcups met either 

onoe, ti-ace, or threeVi;imes» ' ^ - ' * - - 

k* ' Social influence was defined as "a change in a I'espon^ 
follovjing the presentation to the subgect of a response 
standard • of apparent social ^^erivaticru" ' . , ' 

5.. Results, ; . ^ ^ - ' ^ - ^ * ■ - . 

the j^rticular situation studied, neither group 
size nor duratibn group participation had significant 
' effects on social influence." (^^ 17/) ^ ^ ^ ' ; ' 
e b) Social ij^ifluenpe increased when ihe source of the 

■response was another group-member . . ^ > i ' 

c) Increasing group size* did npt faiilitate task 
^ ' performance.- ' ' . . -"^'^ 
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Slater, P. E; Oontrasting correlates of group s4z8. Sdoionetry, 
.1958, 21, ..29r:i39. ' . ^ 

!• Groups were canposed of two, threes four, five, six or ' 
seven members and met for f pur, forty-minute sessions to ' 
discuss human relations problems* . » 

^2. An open-ended questionnaire was used to relate group sise 
* . with satisfaction. - ' ' 

3* Results : ... ^ * ' • 

"al l7ora the members * point of- view, /ive-m^ groups 
were mostrpref erred . 
,y \b) As group sisie increased, members saw each other as 
* * "too aggressive, impulsive, competitive, and- in- ' 

considerate', and' the group as too, hierarchical, , 
centralized, and. disorganized." .'(p^ 138) 

c) Based on inferences f ran .observed behaviors, members 
of the smaller grcups *were ^too tense, passive, ' 
tactful, and constrained, ^to work -together' in a manner 
which is ^altogether satisfying to them^" (p. 13Q) ^ 

d) ^'^eir^fear of alienating one another -seems to 
prevent them from expressing their ideas, freely." 

\ (p. 138) ' . ^ 

e) It was suggested that groups must be of a siz^ which 
allovTS members to express positive and negative ' 
feelings freely and' in which, members vxould risk 
aritag(Shizing others because-of the overall atmosphere 

» of regard for others J feelings, 

f) ^ The" group should be ^'large enough so that the loss 

of *a member could be tolerated, but small enough 
rso'that such a loss could not be altogether ignored." 



Stephdp, F, F. and E, G, Mishler» The distribution of participation 
in smkll ^groups:- An exponential approximation. 'Am^iean' 
Sociological Reviev7, 1952,17, 5^8-60? ' 



1. .Group members were tmdergraduate^f at Princeton University 
with relatively homogeneous jiemographi^ backgrounds. 

2. The size of the groups ranged from four t"d twelve members . 

3# Groups met four to seventeen times for fifty minutes on 
each occasion. 



ii.'^The role of the group leader x^as specifically de-emphasizedj 
student (member) discussion was .emphasized;. 

Bales ' system for rating social interaction in gt^oups 
x-jas used. 

» a 

* f ' * * 

6.' -Results: w , . . 

a) The main finding '^was that, in groups^ where roles were 
initially not differentiated, as group size increased, 
; there vras.a greater tendency for members to participate 

, either very frequently or selddn. That is; when new 
-members joined a, group, previously frequent contributors 
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Thomas / E • J / and C . .Fink • * Effects ^ of group s ize • Psyc ho- 
. logical Bulletin , ^\1963.3 60, 371-381;. ; ^ ^ — 

1. /^Thi^report is an effort to foriimlate- generalizations 
«^about the effectd, of group size frt:mja critical rev^-ew of 
..past research and an anatlysis of •method^ and iprohl^js 
^r^lating to this* subject*"" (p^ 371) , ' 



2# I'his reviei^ attempted \to coyer all. studies of face-"Co-fac \ 
groups (two to tx^eniy members) where behavior was mea'sxired by 
initer views, questii'inaires, or 'observations • 

'3* Generalizations ;. * ' ' " . 

^ a) ^Quality, pf performance and group productivity are 
V often,! but not always, positively correlated xd.th' 

group size* • \ ' ' 
^ b.) JTentatiyeny it would- appear^.tHkt.smallei' groups . 
*^ inhibit expression of disagreanents and dissatisfactions 
^ , ♦more than largtT groups and give each individdal more 

oppoftuiiity to interact and to*exhibit leadership \ ' 
behavior. " , ^ . ' * . « ^ ' 

^ cO . A^'grcup size increarses, group c6hesiveness decreases 
^ wl^ile the possibility of the development of cliques' 
or factions increases* , - 

d) Conformity to^ groupi pressures does not necessarily 
increase with larger groups* 

e) Members are 'generally more satisfied in small groups. 



' >• ' ' • ' Ay 
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PART >II ^. , ' ' • - ' ' /• * . 

Corsini, R.^J. Methods, of gf^qa^ psychoth'ey^py ; ^ Chicago: James * • _ 
' ^ Press, 19^7. ' ' ' " • • * \ - 

? V , " ' / ' " * ' ^ \ ""^V^ 

. ll' ."The potential depth dC the (therapeutic) method depends ^ \ 
in part on* the size of th.e^^^group. general, the larger the 
• group,, the more superficial the jnetH,cd»" (p*'^8) ^ " • ^' ^ . 

2« to a small section,, it is indicate th&t the optimal size 
•f or'^a\ therapy group depends di the therapist .and the type pf ^' 
. treatment. ^ " ^ . ^ * - - * « ' 

. ** *' / 

3% 'It is suggested, for example, that ten is the maxira% number 
of members for a .discussional or interpretive group, fifteen, is 
the optimiim for i^ycfiodramatic groups, and forty is desirable for, 
lecture groups . .^ - ' ^ * ' 

It is strongly emphasized, however ,v that there are no ^ 
clear-cut guidelines^ "for the optimal s'ize for a therapy group^ 

Dinkmeyer, D. 5. and *J, J* Muro. Grout) couneeling: Theory and ^ 
. practifee . Itasca, Illinois: Peacock Publishers, .1571- 

Vk UAs with other areas of group compos iiion, the question ^ 
01/ size is often a factor that m\ist also'be-^onsidered.wjLth ^ 
tne purposes of the group. The" authors' have no empirical I 
evidence that would allcvr us to state that a specific size . ^ ,^ 
. ' is ri^t for groups* Frora^aLn experimental background,' however, 
' Tje generally .support the notion- that a^ group of eight member^ 
iis optijnum for adolescents sind^aduljbs and a group"of-ten i^ 
^laximum for most ^ interacting' grpups . With chiHren up to / 
jmiior high, five seems to be the maximum nmber*for efficient 
operation. Cur rationale for advocating relatively small groups 
stems from the fact that groups counseling is and'^iist be a ver^r^^ 
personal experience^ As group size grows, the group must\^§^x 
/cone more impersonal, less intimate, and' less satisfljdng to . : 
members!" (p. 167-168) ' / , , * - 
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Egan, G.^ Encounters Group'> processes for interpersonal growth * 

Belmcnt, California: Brooks/Cole, 1?7G. ^~ ^ 

_^ 7-lv—''In^ practice, groups range in size from' about eight to 

about tvrelve or fcarteen members, but optimal size ^ is 
determined to & large exigent by the nature of the group -and 
its gCalsJ^' (p. 6) * • '''^ , ^ 

' ^ ^ . ^ . • 

^ - 2. "if a g^*oup is too small;. ^ ^ ' ' / ' 
^ .a) members cannot space their contriWtions acc6r^ing 

/ ^ *^ to individual jxeeds or capacities, < 

; ^ b) heterogeneity of contribution -is mihi^^ * • * 

c?l, diversity ^f opiiiion is lost, 
^ d) and'one or two members' absence debilitates the- group • 

3» If^the grpup is tpo large:- < 
. a), members; lose the opportunity to- contribute, 

* * - • b) st^y members tend to "hide- in the crowd," r 

c); abse,.ces will n^V be felt by the otk^er members • 

• ' .-^ ' » ♦ 
Foulkes, S. H* therapeutic gX'.oup analysi s ; New I rlc:. International 

Universities Press, 156U, ' 

• 1.*; »The opt^imum nuirtber V)r a group wouM.seem to^be in jihe 
.neighborhood of eight, withi a bias -in favour of a s-lightV-- 
'lar^.er rather than ^ smaller number.. A larger ••group can easily 

carry a few people who, for sane reason or other/ ar^. , 
^ inhibited; a smaller group is more dependent upr^ all the 
members being active •" (p. ,21) ' " / « • 



2. Later if is stated that; groups should -oaita& fiye tp' 
eight members (excluding thd .therapist)' because "belov; 
five there is not enough elba^-rooih for -group dynamics to 
develop and above eight there is- not Sufficient intimacy to 
do Justice to the indiyidixal members. (p. 66) * 
" ' ■ . ■ ' ' J\ - ' 

3,. Finally, a therapeutic group "is^ too small when. beic?f 
seven ajjd too large when above ten. ' The optimum number is 
eight. (p. ^201) .. \ 
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Gazda, G# Group^fcouneeling: A developmental approach > Boston, 
Massachusetts:- Alljoi and Bacon> 1971* \ - . ^ 

1., ""Size alone ;as it effects SfUtccme in a therapy (xibunseling) 
• group. is, a limited and rather u^rcductive viei^oint." -(p* l68) 

• ' ' • ' • } . 
/ ,2* .Although most of, Gazda's discussion of group size, is a ^ 
suramar;^ of Golds,tein*s -et. al# (1966) book, it is 'concluded , 
that the optimum number group members if five to ten. 



3. By keeping ^he' grotip smaii, Teticent members caimot hide 
or avoid interaction.,^, .. . 

\k* Ga2dar»s ,'^'rule-of-lhwnb for group size which is based on the 
, type of counSelee in -the group 'and the duration and frequency 
''of group ses3icns!' sajp : • J , ' 

t. *i a);^ Use* ^mair groups (five - seven) when frequency, and * 

' • ' duration .of therapy are short (^.g., three^raonbhs) 
^ b), ,^Use larger groups ^seven to ten) when- the duration of 

. , 'therapy is longer (three -to six months)'.' ' * 
. ^ cY Che especially needs at least seyen members irith 
* ' groTjipq running b^cnd six: months to alld^i/for 

\ \, attrition*; ' , ' ' • ' ' 

d). Generally >s '[th^ smaller th^ groups .^the more frequently 
it m^ets/^atid the 'longer 'it ^eets^ tTie greater the' 
♦ * -f, * opportunity for intensity 'of grdtip involvement arjd 
' grc^^th," (p.- 169) ' , > ^ 

Geller, 'j. H . Concerning, the size of therapy group^. The - 

Biternatiohal Jburoal of- Group P'sychotherapy^ .d^^lj ^Ij 118-120 • 

^ ^ 1* «>The size of therapy groups is related to various 

•techniques and depends upon their aims 'and goals*" ^Xf* 118) 

2. "As a^gene?*al rule, it has been found that there is a 
correlation between the size of the group and the depth of 
tfierapj achieved; The depth therapy decreases as the size 
of the group increases* (p. ll?) ^ ' - . . , 

3. That psychoanalytic level of therapy recjilires that the 
groi^) be'^ small (as far as three, usually' six - ten) because 

of the eictreme intensity of the interpersonal relations T^ithin 
the group. \ . ^ ' * ' ^ \ 

*ky Groupis designed to alleviate major presenting problens 
may^use'l^ more general treatment approach and consequently 
^ ^groups oFeig^t'to fifteen member^ are canmon. 

A • . , ' 

Si . In the "repreos^ive-inspirational approach toHherapy" ^ 
' . (4taaBc--(Bmoti(m3: phenomena ^which support and jstrengthen the 
.individual's^ repressive abilities") thirty' to fifty persons 
may W togetheV.. ' . ' , • 

6. vThe guidance and orientation method is the most superficial 
approach in which theoretip^l and- practical aspects of 
furictrioning are presented. Fifty. or more people are -not 
, -unlikely in this type df situatidiV ' ♦ ! 
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Goldfarb, 17, . Principles of group psychotherapy* American Journal 
of Psychotherapy , 1953, 7/ Ia8-li32. T 

1* It Is felt that "8 patients constitute ait Ide^l' riipber 
for a group." Like most therapists, Goldfarb does not'supporl 
his contentions vrith controUed- research. Unlike most viriter^^ 
hcijever, he at least 'explains himself based on ''personal 
experiences in private^ practice • " 

2* With eight members, "it becanes possible for each.member 
to establish feeling relations with every other member of the 
group, and when such feelings^ are exposed they raay^be analyzed 
for their neurjitic content." ' (p. k02) 

3* An eight-member group is ^'intimate enough to give each 
patient the opportunity to^ express his reactions to others 
and to stimulate an active interchange." (p. k20) 

U.- Another reason^given in support of eight-member groups 
is .that when tvo^^dr so members are absent frcm a ^smaller 
group, the session ceases to be group oriented because 
^ clients then /tend to, direct their interaction- exclusively 
toward the^nerapist. 

5* . Filially, Goldfarb claims that wheel clients ^re discharged 
frcan eight-member groups, those remaining request that more 
persons be added . 

Goldstein, A." P., K. Heller, and L. B. Sechrist. Psychotheg^jr and 
the psychology of behavior . Nevr York: Wiley, 1966. 

1. It is pointed otit th^t there is a- '?bevrLldefing array 
of diverse reconmendaticns" regarding the optimum number of 
members for a therapy group. 

2. Ttitee factors account for this lack of consensus: 

a) Recoimendations are largety based solely on clinical 
experiences • 

b) In an elementary manner, group size is often 
considered as a single variable influencing 
therapeutic outcane. 

c) llany reconmendations are strongly linked to particular 
theoreticaL^pproaches ♦ 

3. Goldstein ot al. feel that 'father than being a single 
determinant of later therapeutic eventis, group size as an 
•inf lut^nce >n psychotherapy becomes md^ingful only when 
viewed as ari interactional variable. (p. 338--339) 

k* Group size is hypothesized to interact xriLth "behavioral 
patlOTt characteristics " rather fhan 'Incnbehavioral patient 
ch^act eristics such as age, sex, and diagnosis." 

$, References relating size to group dynamics euch as 
faember interaction^* leadership, and intennember relations 
are cited. --^ 
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Hinckley, G. and L. Hermann • Group treatment in psychotherapy > 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1951. 

!• »The size of the group has^ in this "form of tlierapy been 
found to be an important point • Our groups are ncir made up 
of frcm six to eight patients (p* 95) 

2. The authors, claim to have purposely tried^groups of 
different sizes and found smaller groups to ''be inferior because: 

a) they slcir da-m from lack of stimulation 

b) and ^^there may be the inertia of inhibition, of 
passivity, or of stubborn, hostile, mutual disagreement, 
uhen larger numbers would afford the necessary catalyst 
members.'^ (p. 9$) 

3* Conversely, large groups (greater than, eight meubers) / 

a) render mutiial participation slot; due to lack of time, 

b) .are cumbers erne and difficult for the therapist, 

c) create a situation in which individuals » reactions 
may go unnoticed, 

d) Icwer mobility^ 

e) and 'perpetuate a lack of sense. of belonging. 

Hobbs, N. GrgupHjeritCTed psychotherapy • .In Rogers, C. R. 

Client-centered tnerapy * Boston: Houston Mifflin, 19$^. 

1. '^formally, .groups are ccmposed of about six people and 
the therapist. This number of pairfcicipants has been 
arrived at empirically, and'research is yet^to.be-'dohe 

to establish an optimum <number.% (p. .2'93--29l|) 

2. This, number is required for "taaxiraum personal interaction" 
and "the ebonany that has been one of the attractive features 
of a group appr each*" 

3* *ln larger groups: 

^a).^^e process is slotted, 

b) more members remain at the periphei^y, 

c) and involvement increases • 

Hulse, W. C. Private practice* In Slavsjon, S. R. (ed.) The fields 
of group psychotherapy > Ne>; York: Ihtemational Universities * 
Press, 1956. 

1. Six to eight members is tHe suggested size for therapy groups 
although good results may be obtained with up to ten. . 

2. This rec emendation is based on the feelings that "the in- 
creased number dilutes the therapeutic intensity" and that the 
therapist is unable Ho observe and record adequately the re- 
actions and the interchange in a very large* group •" 

3. (Dr. Hulse is a psychiatrist and, persumedly, favors an 
analytical approach to therapy.) 
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Joel, W. and D. Shapiro. Some principles and procedures for group 
psychotherapy.. Journal of Psychology ^ 1950, 29, 77-88.^ 

1. The optimum number of clients for a therapy group is 
'probably between six and eight;" 

2. M'Jith this size gr<mp interpersonal relations can best 
be brought ihto focus • • . 

3 . In larger grpups »4ihere is not enough opportunity for 
interaction." \ ' 

k. Smaller groups ^ill suffer and not function effectively , 
^in the absence of a member or ti-Jo. 

Johnson, J.^ A. . Group therapy; A prac tical approach. New York: 
. HcGraw-Hill, I963. I ^T^^ ' - 

1. "The size of the group influences the emotional interaction 
of its monbers . In general, the larger the grcnip the less ' - . 
emotional interaction and the less closeness among its members." 

iv' 27) . / . • ■ 

2. " "There appears to be rather general. agreement aiuong-group 
therapists that the membership of a group should not exceed 
eight people." (p. Qk) The author cites several reports 

- uhioh support, this. vietsT-i" — • „ - ' 

Loeser, L. H-. Seme aspects of group dynamics. -Internat ional 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy , 1957, '7, ^-Ul 

1. ."There is a direct relationship in all true groups between 
^ size and •function. " (p» 6)* ' • . - ' 

2. The dyad and the triad are discussed as the^ost intense 
and least valuable, respectively, of group sizes. " 

3. Groups of four to eight members^ are "ideal"* for a nt:^er 

of reasons: * .^--^ " ^ 

a) Libidiiial drives are dilated to safe levels . 

b) Opportunities for intragroup transference potentialities 
are provided i * \ 

o) One. or tiro peqple cannot destroy the group* 

d) Hetereogeneity of psychodynamic types implements / 
.group intef*actiori processes. / 

e) Diluted acting put may ;)e permitted. * \ 

f ) The therapist is required to exert a minimum of J / 
leadership and control. . A 

g) Strong or numeroiis regulations are not required. ' ' ' 

h) Each member is permitted a reasonable amount of 



Masses are discussed as being similar %o large audiences . 



attention and time. , / / 

l|. The above reasons seem to cane fran personal experience 
as they are not supported by references. ^} - 

Groups 'of eight to thirty are discixssed as "ideally adapted 
to the educational process." ■ / 
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Loeser^ J,. JI., U. Furst, I. S. Ross, and Bty. Group psycho- 
therapy -in; private practice. Ajnerican Journal of Psycho- 
therapy , g^li?, 3.. 213-223 > ; \ - 

1. The ideal size for^ a group is seven ten pati^s^s. 

\ / ' . 

2. * Groups smaller, than seven are inadvisable because: 

a) spontaneity decreases, 

b) group identifibaticn is slew to develop, , ^ 

c) single individuals disprc^ortionateiy influence the 
group; 

« • d) individual responsibility is increased to a degree 
c^f discomfort, 

e) there is a lack of a sense of belonging, 

f) th^ desensitizing. effect of catharsis is less, 

' '^ .g). sat^factory interrelationships do not de;velop, - ^ 

h). and exacerbation of symptcms by one patient may 
quickly spread to other group members i 

3. Groups larger than ten are untjieldy and there exists 
a tendency tcf^-jard, dilution of effectiveness^ ^ 

U*> Although Loeser/ et. al», state *that throughcat the/ 
literatiire, workers in this field have reached an a^dnent 
qn this point (aeven - tep members is ideal) (p. 223), 
they fail to cite anj^ supportive references^., " • ^ 

Luchins, A. S. Group therapy; A guide / New York: Randcm House,, 
1?6I|. ' •'^^ . - . / 

1* "Although the' size of therapy groups varies, from two 
•to a hundred, most groups range between five and ten." (p. 120) 

2..^ - The_^ize|of a; group depends upon: 
^ a) *^the value, set upon the therapist's values' either by , 

- ^ hiffiself or by the clinic", 

b) the patient load, . ' . 
^ c) tjie demand for thei^apjr, *" ^ • 

d) the open or closed nature of the group, 

e) the patients' diagnoses, 

f) did the type of therapy employed (e.g«. Ten meinbers 
iaay be too many in intensive analjrbiothSrapy while . 
twenty-five would be proper with a lecture-discuss ijDn \ 
technique.) 4 , ' 
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Mullan^ M. and M. Rosenbam. Grofap psychotherapy > New York: Fr/e 
Press of Glencoe, 1962* . • s * 

1. '^The size of the group should vary between seven ^nd ten 
members." (p. 128) / ^* ^ 

2. A: -group could function with thfree to»six mdnbers^ but ' 
there would be a .decrease in the amount oi activity which 

"would lessen interactional content. Also^ the therapist * 
would be forced to beccane m6re active attempting to 
stimulate participation. 

3* At least seven members are npeded so that the group can 
. continue if one or two drop out. '/Participants wha leave -the 
gr6up- should be 3?*plac.ed as soon as practical. 

Chlsen^ M. Group counseling . Kevj Yoi;k: Holt, Rijiehart and 
Winston,^ 1970 • 

the' section on,^ group size, Ohlsen primarily summarizes 
Loeser's . (1957) article. * ' . ' 

* r- - ^ i * 

2. Jloirever, sane factors are suggested as considerations to 
be uhde.when determining the proper size- for a therapy grbup: 
av) ' membbr must be able; to capture the floor to 

\ speak, " . ' ^ ^ 

^ ^ b)A "to f eel safe in discussing his feelings," 
' c) ^^to interact. meaningf Tilly with "others," 
^ d) /"and to obtain feedback.-^" ^ ^ ' ^ 

^) the .client's- Maturity" ' - 
f.)'* the client. 's "attention span" " ' - . ' 
^ g) the client ^ "ability to inve&t, in others " ^ ' 
h) * "iEach client must redbgnize that adequate time Sas 
been allo^ire'd- for him, that^he will not have to- wait 
too long in order to speak, an^,that the group is * 
\ . small enough for him i>o l^ecome deeply involved with 
.the other members." . (p. 57-58) ^ .-^ 

Pinney, E. L. A first group, psychotherapy book > Springfield'. 
Hlinois: Charles a. Thomas, 1970. ^ 

1. A therapeutic groyp"^ should contain "usually more than tiiree 
and less than thiKeen" patients who ha've gone through a 
selection procedure, (p, 28) * . 

2. "The psychotherapy group sliould meet at least onqe a week - 
for an hour and half and^^ should* consist of fron foiir to 
t^mlve patientfe . " (p } ^ , j 



^- (This, text is witten for psychotherapists who are just 
beginning training in group psychotherapy. Dr. Plnney, M,D., 
is Clinic^ial Assistant Professor o^f Psychiatry at Cornell 
'University Medical College.) 
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Pfeffer^ Z\*^ ?• Friedland, and S.B \ Wortis. Group psychotherapy 
with alcoholics*. Quarterly Jdiirnal of -Sfudies on Alccliol, 
19149, 10,.. 198^216 • ^ . * ^ 



4 " ^ 

1. Dealing with neurotic alcoholics on an outpatient basis, 

,the ; optimal number of grox^ members is five or six. 



2^ "A group larger than this does not -give sufficiexit 
» (^portunity for the participation of all patients. These 
anxietyr-ridden patients require. a great deal of individual 
attentiOT.Tdlthin.^he caifines'of the. group situation.'" (p. 199) 
, " \ ' , * ♦ - 

Slava6h, S. R. ParaUe111^ra^/|n^-th8^ development of gro\xp psycho- 
therapy . aitemation^i Journal of Group Psychotherapy s 1959^, 
' 9, UBt^h^2l T \^ * . ] ' >^ 

1« • Invaj§|liist^^^^^^^ agprafsal of grdup psychotherapy, 
Slavs ori points Jcp, that most ^^erapis|j^h^^^ eight, 
member?, an ^an ^nilytiea# g^^ ^ ^ ^'^'!^< ' » * / 



2. .§laTOcn,^ha7eve|| Refers five or six^ jktients because: 

t) 'ihere will p| ^eatei* concentration^ of emotionag. affect, 
:k > ^b) §.elf -identity is ^hot lost, ' ; ' , 

c) hostilities and^ ^34scomforts may be reawakened, 
' d),; it iis more the sis e of one's family, - \ 

e) ,^SnortioiT5aI induction spreads rapidly, ( f 

interpersonal penetration is deeper..^ 

Warters?, J.' Group;guid'ance . - lork;^ McGraw-Hill, i960. 

1. ^ '^Jhen group-K5ounse3ing* rather than'group-gxiidahce meljhods ^ 
are to be used, the group should b^ relatively small. The 
optimum, number is iap|. /yet established by research, but reports • 
on experimental studies indicate that desirably the number 
'^ranges frcan:6ix to fifteen." (p. 17i;) ^ I 

't ' i " • - ; ^ \. . ' ^ ' 

2,. * barters feels that, generally,: groups smaller than six 
are t^o Restrict ive\ahd have limited resources while groups 
larger th&^ fifteen may liot ^e counseling (therapj:) groups, \ 
once the "size is that large. ^ ' 
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Kinick, C.^ A. Kadis, and J, D, Krasner. The^ti^ain^g. and • 
practice of American group psychotherap^Lsts . piternktional 
Journal of Group Psychqtherapy ^ 1961, 11,; •)|19^Ii30. ' 

1. In i960 a ^questionnaire was sent to each member of the 
American Group Psychotherapy As"scciation"Wo]^tain survey ' 
iiiiarmation regarding therapists « ' backgrounds', experience, 
type[ of groups conductfed, therapy goaW, length of sessions, 
fees, etc. ^ % • « / 

2. 6k% of the organizations responded. ^ * * ' 
• - ^ ... 

^. Eollci-Ting is^a summary. of the (^ata on group sise; 

J ' * , ' 

Number of group members % d£ ttierapists ^using this size 



3* 


"2 


l^ 


k 




7 


6 ' ■ 


16 


7 


17 


8 > 


31 


9- 


' 6 


10 


9 


11-12 


5 


13-lii 


• 1 


15-19 




20-29 ' 


. 1 



* * ' . ' 

ii. ■ Groups mn in institxftional settings, tended to" be 'latger • 
- * (about ten members), grpu^s in social agencies wqre about the - 
median, and -groups,. in privai/e practice were smallest. - 
li , •• • " . • 

V/olf,\A. The psychoanalysis of groups. American JournaX of Psycho-, 
therapy , 19ii9j 3, 525-I>'58. = — ; 

.- 1. "Bhe group should number" eight or 'ten. 

2. ^fcth fetTer-than eight there is often not enough inter- 
personal pr'ovop'aticn and acti,vity." ^ (p, ^29) 

J* There' is less^^spontaneous interaction with f pwer than 
eight members. " • . 

' \' '^x ^ • • 

IL ' "Hoi-iever,^ with more than ten It is^difficult for both 
^patient and analyst to keep up with T/hat is go^g oh." (p. ^29)' 

Large groups are' bad for a patient «s %orar§^» because he 
^TxiJ^l feel "lost" and -his "security" would seem to disappear*. 
These feelings would ijnmediately produce "immobility." 

6. )^h ere. should be an equal number of men and'wom^n (four 
or fasye of each sex)» 
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Wolf,^ A, and £• K» Schwartz • Psychoanalysis in groups » New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1962 • 

1# Devoting an entire chapter tp the quest icji of the proper 
size, the authors review other therapists'*, ideas, add some 
personal thoughts, and conclude that/. "Group size is not an . 
absolute number or an absolute concept, but a dynamici i^^ter- 
connected variable in psychoanalysis in groups • (p»^ 88) 

2. VJhereas other OTiters (e.g.. Slays on)'* cla,ira a particular 
size or^range of sizes to be- ideal f6r therapy groups, Holf ^ 
and Sch'jartz state that groiqp/size depends on many factors* 

' (e.g/, therapist's style and experience, clients' diagnoses, 
time, size -and shape of the rom)w 

3. In contrast \q Geller (l95l) It is felt, that 'depth of • 
therapy determines size, rather ihan size determining depth 

• A? long a's th^e are at least four group meraberis, a " 
'group of an^ size will not be /facilitated nor impeded by 
the addii^ign ^or deletion of *a member • / ^ 

• ^•^VJolf and Schvrartz use groups with eight to ten patients, 
but feel that researQh is necessary before this range may be * 
considered rigid. ' ' ' . 

• _ i ' ' 

* " ^6. The 'same points are also made in: ^ ^ - ' ' . 

V^olf, 4* Psychoanalysis in poups* In G^zda, ^G* K. (ed.), 
V Bagic approaches^ to group psychotherapy and" group 

counseling > / Springfield, Illliaois: Charles G. 

ThoriiciS, 1968.. ' / ' . . 
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